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would pass quickly of its own accord, now they were becoming wildly
afraid that quite terrible things might happen to them as individuals
before this collective dream passed, and to speculate frantically on
the possibility of something coming to drive the nightmare away
from outside.
The natural hope of everybody was the Allies, who surely could
not permit the Germans to be freed of the burden of war on a whole
long front, and who, apart from the war altogether, since they were
also Christian peoples and owners of money, land, workshops, and
banks, drawers of rents and users of labour, surely could not stand
idly by and see their fellows in Russia despoiled by workmen and
peasants whom anti-Christ had turned into ravening wolves. But
was anybody doing anything ? Did they know what was happening
and how urgently their intervention was required ? As far as could
be gathered from the Press, which the Bolsheviks had not yet sought
to control, and the news Rak could give us of what was going on
among the Bolsheviks themselves, the Allies seemed to be curiously
unaware of the situation that had developed in Russia or to be wholly
indifferent about Russia as a war ally any more.
Rak's opinion was that the outside world was in the same
position as we had been a few weeks before. They viewed the
Bolsheviks with their appeals to the workers of the world to unite as
an absurd and impossible manifestation which could not last, and
were ignorant of our terror that they would last a sight too long*
As for the Bolsheviks themselves, they were unable to believe that
they were being left alone and were as jumpy as cats about the plots
for counter-revolution and intervention which they were convinced
must be being prepared behind their backs.
But the cries of those who were being despoiled or feared
despoliation were mounting to the skies, and something must be
done. It was decided to try to form a new secret counter-revolutionary
organization based on the former Military League and to get in
touch with representatives of the Allies who were still in Petrograd
to persuade them to send forces to Russia which could provide a
rallying-point for all the opposition elements who were at the
moment scattered everywhere and driven underground. The
difficulty was to make contact with these Allied representations, for
they were taking the greatest care to keep themselves free from any
entanglements which might make their relations with the Bolshevik
government more strained than they already were.
We decided, however, that before we began in earnest, a rather
unpleasant task which we had been shirking for the past few weeks
would now have to be performed. This was to tell Madame K------
that she must move out of my flat. During the period between the